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PREFACE. 


I\  bringing  this  little  work  before  the  pub- 
lic in  the  form  of  a popular  treatise  on  the 
Physiology,  Pathology,  and  Surgery  of  the 
Teeth,  with  practical  hints  on  their  care  and 
preservation,  as  well  as  their  effect  when  dis- 
eased on  the  general  health,  the  author  con- 
siders no  apology  necessary,  as  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  rising  generation  that  they 
should  have  the  advantage  of  all  that  modern 
research  can  bring  to  bear  on  the  subject. 

Eapid  progress  has  been  made  in  the  art 
of  Dentistry  during  the  last  few  years,  and  es- 
pecially since  the  passing  of  the  ‘‘  Dentists’  Act 
of  1878,”  by  which  the  profession  has  been 
completely  revolutionized,  and  so  far  affiliated 
to  that  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  that  it  is  now 
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under  the  entire  control  and  administration 
of  the  general  Medical  Council,  who  enforce 
a strict  curriculum  of  Medical,  Surgical,  and 
Dental  studies,  followed  by  an  examination  on 
ALL  who  commence  the  practice  of  Dentistry 
after  1879.  Prior  to  this  date,  where  one  prac- 
titioner went  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
obtaining  a qualification,  five  or  six  would 
commence  operations  as  Dentists  with  very 
little,  if  any,  previous  training  to  fit  them  for 
work  which,  if  viewed  in  the  light  of  their 
patients’  future  comfort  or  discomfort,  cannot 
be  considered  either  trivial  or.  unimportant. 


St.  Mark’s,  Lincoln. 
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CHAPTER  1. 

THE  DUTIES  OE  A DENTAL  SURGEON.  THE  RELA- 
TION OF  THE  TEETH  TO  THE  ENTIRE  ORGANISM. 
THEIR  ANATOMICAL  STRUCTURE.  ORDER  OF 
ERUPTION,  AND  THE  PRECAUTIONS  NECESSAPY 
FOR  THEIR  PRESERVATION. 

The  amount  of  information  possessed  by  the 
public  in  reference  to  the  teeth — their  preser- 
vation, treatment  when  diseased,  and  replace- 
ment when  lost — is  lamentably  small ; and 
much  of  that  which  is  considered  knowledge 
is  erroneous.  Many,  even  otherwise  intelli- 
gent people,  are  sadly  deficient  in  a proper 
appreciation  of  the  subject,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  suflPer  fi*om  protracted  derangements 
of  health  which  have  their  unsuspected  origin 
in  the  dental  organs.  Tt  is  a gratifying  indi- 
cation that  increased  attention  is  being  gi\en 
to  this  matter  by  the  public. 
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Although  the  origin  of  dentistry  may  be 
traced  back  to  remote  times,  it  is  only  within 
a few  years  that  legislation  has  stepped  in  and 
enforced  a scientific  education,  followed  by  an 
examination  on  all  those  who  now  enter  the 
profession,  and  thus  it  has  taken  the  position  to 
which  its  importance  as  a specialty  of  medi- 
cine entitles  it.*  The  science  which  teaches 
the  structure,  functions,  diseases,  and  treat- 
ment of  organs  which  hold  so  important  a 
relation  to  the  entire  economy  as  do  the  teeth, 
requires  a devotion  to  it  such  as  other  spe- 
cialists give  to  the  development  of  the  highest 
skill  in  the  particular  direction  which  they 
elect  to  pursue.  Dentistry  has  been  defined 
as  medical  science  applied  to  the  prevention, 
modification,  or  removal  of  the  causes  and 
effects  of  disease  in  the  dental  organs  ; ” to 
which  must  be  added  scientific  mechanism 
and  artistic  culture — skill  in  construction 
and  judgment  in  application — so  that  the 
dentist,  thoroughly  qualified  for  his  calling,  is 
to  some  extent  physician,  surgeon,  artist,  and 
mechanic. 

The  different  parts  which,  in  combination, 

* See  Precis  of  the  Dentists’  Act,  1878. 
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constitute  the  mouth,  form  a very  important 
and  complicated  portion  of  the  animal  eco- 
nomy. Connected  as  it  is  by  sympathetic 
relations  to  the  entire  organism ; made  up  of 
bones,  muscles,  ligaments,  arteries,  veins, 
nerves,  mucous  membrane,  etc.  ; containing 
the  tongue,  teeth,  alveolar  ridges,  and  gums ; 
receiving  the  secretions  of  various  glands  ; and 
being  the  organ  of  speech  and  mastication,  it 
is  not  only  the  most  expressive  and  charac- 
teristic, but  also  the  most  important  of  all 
the  features.  It  is  connected  by  means  of  its 
lining  mucous  membrane  with  the  pharynx, 
oesophagus,  stomach,"  and  intestinal  canal ; and 
with  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchi ; being 
thus  closely  related  to  the  economy  of  respira- 
tion and  digestion.  In  disease  of  any  of  these 
organs,  the  close  relationship  and  sympathy 
of  the  parts  are  manifested  by  perceptible 
changes  in  the  tongue,  gums,  lips,  and  mucous 
membranes  ; while  through  the  nerves,  with 
which  the  mouth  is  so  abundantly  supplied, 
sympathetic  relations  are  established  with  the 
eyes,  ears,  and,  in  fact,  with  every  part  of  the 
bodv. 

The  teeth  are  important  organs  in  the 
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economy  of  the  human  system.  Their  develop- 
ment is  one  of  the  most  curious  and  interest- 
ing of  the  physiological  processes.  They  are 
the  hardest  portions  of  the  body.  Teeth  are 
composed  of  (1)  the  jmlp^  commonly  called 
the  nerve,  occupying  the  chamber  in  the 
crown  and  the  canal  extending  through  the 
root ; (2)  the  dentine^  which  constitutes  the 
largest  part  of  the  tooth ; (3)  the  enamel^ 
which  forms  the  covering  and  protection  of 
the  crown ; (4)  the  cementum^  which  covers 
the  root.  The  figures  represent  a central  incisor 


and  a molar  tooth  split  so  as  to  show  the 
various  parts,  in  which  a is  the  cutting  edge 
or  grinding  surface,  covered,  as  is  the  entire 
crown,  with  enamel ; h,  the  cementum  ; c,  the 
dentine ; the  pulp  cavity.  The  exposed 
part  of  a tooth — that  above  the  gum — is  called 
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the  crown ; that  which  is  held  within  the 
socket,  the  root ; and  the  constricted  part, 
between  the  crown  and  the  root,  the  neck. 

The  first,  deciduous,  or  temporary,  com- 
monly called  the  milk  teeth,  are  twenty  in 
number — ten  in  each  jaw — consisting  of  two 
central  and  two  lateral  incisors ; two  canines, 
or  eye  teeth  ; and  four  molars,  or  double  teeth. 
There  is  no  absolute  rule  for  their  appear- 
ance ; some  children  being  born  with  teeth, 
while  with  others  their  eruption  is  delayed 
much  beyond  the  average  time.  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  the  usual  period  and  the  order 
in  which  they  may  be  expected.  The  lower 
teeth  generally  precede  the  upper  by  two  or 
three  months : 

Central  incisors 6 to  8 months. 

Lateral  „ 7 to  10 

First  molars  . . 12  to  16 

Canines ■ 15  to  20 

Second  molars 20  to  36 

All  erroneous  idea  prevails  with  many  people 
that  the  teeth,  like  the  hair  and  the  nails,  con- 
tinue to  grow  after  they  make  their  appearance 
through  the  gums  ; but  this  is  a mistake.  They 
are  completed  as  to  size  and  form  before  their 
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eruption,  and  undergo  no  change  except  that 
of  decay  and  the  gradual  absorption  of  their 
roots.  This  last  is  nature’s  process  for  their 
displacement  to  make  room  for  their  suc- 
cessors. Under  favourable  conditions,  the  deci- 
duous teeth  ought  not  to  decay,  but  simply 
lose  their  hold  in  the  jaw  from  absorption  of 
their  roots,  and  drop  out  white  and  clean  as 
when  they  first  appeared.  The  temporary  teeth 
are  smaller  than  the  permanent,  and  of  a less 
firm  and  solid  texture ; when,  therefore,  decay 
commences  in  them,  it  proceeds  more  rapidly, 
and  for  this  reason  they  need  more  attention 
and  care  than  the  permanent  teeth.  It  is  a 
common  error  that  because  they  are  temporary 
they  do  not  require  attention  ; or,  if  any  anxiety 
is  felt  about  them,  it  is  that  they  be  not 
suffered  to  remain  too  long  in  the  mouth,  for 
fear  that  they  may  interfere  with  the  eruption 
of  the  permanent  set.  This  is  a great  mistake, 
for  the  regularity  of  the  permanent  teeth  de-* 
pends  very  much  upon  the  retention  of  the 
temporary  set  until  the  second  is  ready  to  ap- 
pear. The  exemption  of  children  from  the 
suffering  caused  by  decay  of  the  teeth,  and  of 
the  parent  from  the  consequent  inconvenience 
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and  pain,  will  also  be  best  secured  by  constant 
attention  to  them  from  their  first  appearance. 
Moreover,  the  general  health  of  the  child  will 
be  promoted  by  keeping  these  organs  in  such 
a condition  that  mastication  can  be  performed 
without  pain ; otherwise  the  child  will  soon 
learn  to  avoid  that  which  is  inconvenient  or 
painful,  and,  by  swallowing  its  food  without 
proper  mastication,  will  entail  upon  itself  all 
the  evils  of  indigestion.  In  infancy,  the  mother 
should  make  it  a part  of  the  daily  care  of  the 
child  to  secure  the  perfect  cleanliness  of  its 
teeth.  Becoming  thus  accustomed  to  it,  the 
child,  when  old  enough  to  use  the  brush,  will 
find  it  impossible  to  feel  comfortable  after  a 
meal  until  the  teeth  have  been  cleaned  as  care- 
fully as  the  face  and  hands.  Small,  soft  tooth- 
brushes, and  pleasant  dentifrices,  are  now 
manufactured  exactly  suited  for  the  purpose  ; 
these,  if  the  habit  of  use  is  early  formed, 
will  soon  become  a necessity  to  the  child’s 
comfort ; and  the  practice  thus  commenced 
will  be  almost  sure  to  be  continued  through 
life;  In  cases  where,  in  spite  of  all  the  care 
that  can  be  given  them,  the  teeth  will  decay, 
or  where  the  eruption  of  the  second  set  takes 
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place  before  the  temporary  teeth  are  displaced 
by  the  absorption  of  their  roots,  the  child 
should  be  taken  to  an  intelligent  dentist,  who 
is  capable  of  deciding  in  regard  to  the  best 
treatment  to  be  adopted ; but  it  may  safely  be 
affirmed  that,  as  a rule,  unless  this  plan  is  pur- 
sued, nature  should  be  left  to  remedy  the  evil 
rather  than  that  parents  should  undertake  to 
decide  which  teeth  ought  to  be  extracted,  and 
when,  premature  extraction  of  the  temporary 
teeth  being  almost  sure  to  cause  irregularity 
of  the  second  set. 

If  decay  commences,  the  same  care  should 
be  given  to  prevent  its  extension  as  would  be 
given  to  the  permanent  teeth,  and  all  cavities 
should  be  filled  with  some  one  of  the  various 
preparations  adapted  to  the  purpose  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  profession.  The  premature  loss 
of  the  first  teeth  is  the  cause  of  most  of  the 
irregularity  and  consequent  disfiguration  of  so 
many  mouths;  and  when  it  is  remembered  how 
much  is  involved  in  this  loss — not  only  the 
ability  to  masticate  the  food  and  to  enunciate 
correctly,  but  the  comeliness  of  the  face 
through  life — the  importance  of  attention  in 
season  will  not  fail  to  be  appreciated.  A good 
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rule  is  to  have  a dentist  examine  the  mouth, 
after  the  child  is  two  and  a half  years  old,  at 
least  twice  a year,  or  oftener  if  necessary. 

The  second  or  permanent  teeth  are  thirty- 
two  in  number,  including  twelve  not  found  in 
the  temporary  set,  viz.,  eight  bicuspids,  or  half 
molars,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  and  four 
wisdom  teeth;  the  six-year  molars  constituting 
a part  of  this  set.  The  period  at  which  they 
appear  cannot  be  definitely  stated,  but  the 
following  table  will  give  the  average  time 
and  order  of  their  eruption : 

First  molars  . 5 to  6 years. 

Central  incisors  . . . . . . . 6 to  8 ,, 

Lateral  ,,  . : 7 to  9 „ 

First  bicuspids 9 to  10  „ 

Second  10  to  11  ,, 

Canines  11  to  12  ,, 

Second  molars 12  to  14  „ 

Wisdom  teeth 17  to  25  ,, 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  eruption  of 
the  second  teeth  begins  while  the  first  set  is 
yet  in  the  mouth.  Thus  between  the  fifth  and 
sixth  year  the  first  permanent  molars,  four  in 
number — one  on  each  side  on  the  upper  and 
lower  jaws — make  their  appearance.  If  the 
child  has  never  had  any  teeth  extracted,  these 
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teeth  are  supposed  by  the  parents  to  belong  to 
the  first  set ; and  so,  if  decayed  shortly  after 
their  eruption,  no  attention  is  paid  to  them, 
because  it  is  thought  that  they  will  soon  have 
to  make  room  for  their  successors;  and,  before 
the  mistake  is  discovered,  the  mischief  is  irre- 
parable. Although,  as  already  stated,  the 
teeth  are  fully  formed  before  they  appear 
through  the  gum,  the  enamel  has  not  then  at- 
tained the  compactness  and  hardness  of  which 
it  is  capable,  and  does  not  acquire  its  proper 
density  for  months,  sometimes  years.  Conse- 
quently, decay  makes  greater  ravages  in  a given 
time  in  youth  than  at  any  subsequent  period. 
This  fact  shows  the  importance  of  extra  care 
and  more  prompt  attention  to  any  evidence  of 
disease  in  them  at  this  time  ; for  if  they  can 
be  preserved  until  the  enamel  has  become 
thoroughly  solidified,  their  liability  to  decay 
is  correspondingly  lessened,  and  the  chances 
of  retaining  them  through  life  are  vastly 
increased.  After  the  hfth  year,  it  is  a good 
rule  for  parents  to  count  their  children’s  teeth 
occasionally,  and  when  more  than  five  teeth  are 
found  on  either  side  of  either  jaw,  they  may 
know  the  last  one  belongs  to  the  second  set. 
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Usually,  between  the  seventeenth  and 
twenty-first  year,  the  third  molars,  or  wis- 
dom teeth,  are  erupted.  There  is  generally  but 
little  inconvenience  attending  their  appear- 
ance ; but  occasionally,  when  the  jaws  are 
crowded,  and  there  is  not  sufficient  room  for 
them,  there  is  considerable  pain  and  swelling, 
and  sometimes  sore  throat,  difficulty  of  swal- 
lowing, and  severe  constitutional  disturbance. 
Under  these  circumstances,  lancing  the  gums 
and  constitutional  treatment  may  be  necessary, 
and  in  extreme  cases,  even  the  extraction  of 
the  tooth  or  the  one  in  front  of  it. 

The  importance  of  proper  attention  to  the 
cleanliness  of  the  teeth  can  hardly  be  over- 
stated ; and  yet  few,  even  of  those  who  pride 
themselves  upon  the  care  which  they  bestow 
upon  these  organs,  give  to  them  the  time  and 
labour  which  their  value  would  justify.  As  a 
preventive  of  diseases  of  the  teeth  and  gums, 
unremitting  attention  to  their  thorough  clean- 
liness is  of  unquestioned  importance  ; for  thus 
not  only  is  the  formation  of  tartar  prevented, 
but  particles  of  food  and  other  extraneous  mat- 
ter, which  lodge  about  and  adhere  to  them, 
are  removed,  which,  if  allowed  to  remain. 
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would  vitiate  the  secretions  of  the  mouth,  and 
cause  them  to  irritate  and  inflame  the  gums. 

The  deposit  called  tartar,  which  collects 
more  or  less  about  the  teeth  of  all  persons,  dif- 
fers very  .much  in  appearance,  quantity,  and 
character.  In  diflerent  individuals  it  is  black, 
brown,  green,  yellow,  or  nearly  white.  Its 
presence  is  more  or  less  hurtful  according  to 
its  character  and  quantity.  In  some  cases  its 
influence  is  exceedingly  pernicious,  causing  the 
gums  to  become  swollen,  inflamed,  and  spongy  ; 
suppuration  occurring  about  their  margins,  fol- 
lowed by  their  recession  from  the  necks  of  the 
teeth,  and  absorption  or  waste  of  the  sockets. 
The  gums  become  so  sensitive  that  the  use  of 
a toothbrush  is  exceedingly  painful,  and  on 
this  account  there  is  no  effort  made  to  keep 
the  mouth  clean.  The  tartar  accumrdates 
rapidly,  and  the  result  is  the  destruction  more 
or  less  speedily  of  the  alveolar  processes,  and 
the  loosening  of  the  teeth  until  they  drop  out. 

Th  ese,  however,  are  not  the  only  results. 
The  breath  becomes  fetid  ; the  secretions  of  the 
mouth  are  vitiated;  indigestion,  loss  of  appe- 
tite, affections  of  the  eyes,  pains  in  the  ears, 
headache,  neuralgia,  and  general  derangement 
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of  the  health  follow.  That  derangements  of 
the  digestive  functions  and  consequent  impair- 
ment of  the  whole  economy  may  result  from  a 
diseased  condition  of  the  mouth  is  too  well 
established  to  require  any  argument.  The 
presence  of  decayed  teeth  and  roots,  ulcerated 
or  suppurating  gums,  accumulations  of  tartar, 
&c.,  must  necessarily  vitiate  the  secretions  of 
the  mouth  and  cause  irritation  more  or  less 
severe  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the 
stomach.  The  exhalations  from  a mouth  so 
diseased  may,  and  no  doubt  often  do,  produce 
an  injurious  effect  upon  the  bronchial  tubes 
and  lungs,  and  may  even  be  the  exciting  cause 
of  consumption. 

These  being  facts,  it  is  wonderful  that  so 
many  otherwise  intelligent  people  neglect  the 
teeth  of  their  children,  allowing  them  to  grow 
up  without  having  acquired  the  habit  of  keep- 
ing the  mouth  scrupulously  clean  ; paying  no 
attention  to  the  condition  of  the  teeth  until  an 
exposed  nerve  speaks  with  a voice  that  will  not 
be  silenced,  announcing  the  mischief  which 
has  been  allowed  to  proceed  unchecked.  Still 
more  wonderful  is  it  that  so  many  fail  to  appre- 
ciate the  importance  of  taking  care  of  their 
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own  teeth,  until  decay,  diseased  gums,  and 
consequent  suffering,  impel  them.  Then,  when 
the  demand  has  become  imperative,  their  chief 
thought  seems  to  be,  not  how  best  to  prevent 
further  mischief,  and  retain  what  is  left  of 
their  dental  organs  in  as  perfect  a condition  as 
may  be,  but  how  cheaply  immediate  palliation 
of  their  trouble  can  be  secured ; and,  as  though 
there  were  no  degrees  in  skill,  or  difference 
in  value  of  materials,  making  no  account  of 
the  time  required  for  a faithful  performance, 
they  think  only  of  the  cost,  and  congratulate 
themselves  when  they  succeed  in  finding  a 
cheap  dentist.  This  is  the  worst  possible 
economy.  Skill  and  experience  are  the 
results  of  time  and  labour,  and  should  com- 
mand a remuneration  equivalent  to  their 
worth. 

There  is  a great  dift'erence  in  the  liability  of 
the  teeth  of  different  individuals  to  decay — 
some  being  so  susceptible  to  the  action  of  cor- 
rosive agents,  that  they  begin  to  decay  as  soon 
as  they  emerge  from  the  gums:  while  those 
of  others  remain  without  giving  evidence  of 
injury,  though  exposed  to  the  same  infiuences. 
Even  in  the  same  mouths,  some  teeth  are  more 
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susceptible  to  decay  than  the  rest,  owing  to 
constitutional  conditions  at  the  time  of  their 
formation,  resulting  in  different  degrees  of 
perfection  in  their  texture,  and  consequently 
of  capability  of  resisting  the  action  of  destruc- 
tive agents. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  decay  is  not 
the  only  enemy  of  the  teeth ; many  persons 
losing  their  teeth  by  the  destruction  of  the 
means  of  their  support — the  absorption  of  the 
gums  and  sockets  caused  by  the  presence  of 
tartar.  This  liability,  though  not  absolutely 
confined  to  teeth  which  are  neglected,  is  yet 
a danger  which  always  specially  threatens 
those  who  pay  too  little  attention  to  their 
cleanliness ; and  might,  in  a majority  of 
instances,  be  prevented  by  intelligent  care — 
recession  of  the  gums  or  absorption  of  the 
sockets  rarely  occurring  in  mouths  that  are 
habitually  kept  pure. 

K,  then,  we  add  to  the  probable  preservation 
and  usefulness  of  the  teeth  for  speech  and 
mastication  till  advanced  life,  the  favourable 
impression  made  upon  the  general  health  by 
the  ability  thoroughly  to  masticate  the  food, 

the  comfort  of  a pure  breath  and  wholesome 
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saliva,  and  the  agreeable  effect  produced  upon 
others  by  the  exhibition  of  a clean  and  healthy 
mouth,  surely  we  have  enumerated  reasons 
enough  to  induce  all  to  pay  that  attention  to 
them  upon  which  their  appearance,  preserva- 
tion, and  usefulness  depend. 

While  all  the  other  portions  of  the  body  are 
endowed  with  power  to  repair  injury  and  re- 
place lost  tissue,  the  teeth  do  not  possess  such 
power,  and,  if  decay  destroys  any  portion  of 
their  structure,  there  is  no  possibility  of  its 
restoration. 

To  ensure  proper  cleanliness,  the  teeth 
ought  to  be  brushed  on  rising  in  the  morning, 
after  each  meal,  and  before  retiring.  The  last 
is  really  the  most  important,  because,  while 
the  tongue  and  muscles  of  the  mouth  are 
at  rest  during  sleep,  foreign  substances  or 
deposits  upon  the  teeth  have  the  longest  time 
and  the  best  opportunity  to  exert  an  unwhole- 
some influence.  A good  tooth  powder  should 
be  used  at  least  once  daily,  preferably  in  the 
morning,  and  a detergent  wash  or  soap  at 
bedtime. 

Patent  nostrums  and  advertised  powders  and 
washes  may  safely  be  avoided,  and  only  those 
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preparations  used  which  are  made  or  recom- 
mended by  an  intelligent  practitioner.  Any 
wash  that  is  recommended  for  whitening  the 
teeth  is  either  incapable  of  accomplishing  it, 
or  does  it  at  the  expense  of  the  integrity  of  the 
enamel.  Powders  should  contain  no  acid  ; and 
no  gritty  substances,  such  as  charcoal,  silex, 
pumice-stone,  cuttle-fish  bone,  &c.,  should 
enter  into  their  composition.  Many  of  the 
ingredients  in  medicated  powders,  which  are 
useful  in  diseased  conditions  by  reason  of  their 
astringent  and  tonic  properties,  are  objection- 
able because  of  their  insolubility,  and  the  lia- 
bility on  this  account  to  become  a source  of 
irritation  to  the  gums,  by  lodgment  between 
them  and  the  teeth.  Another  objection  which 
applies  more  or  less  to  such  dentifrices  is  the 
persistent  astringent  or  bitter  taste  which  they 
leave  in  the  mouth,  and  which  is  strongly 
disliked  by  many,  especially  by  children. 

When  needed,  agents  adapted  to  the  cleans- 
ing of  the  teeth  by  mechanical  action  may 
be  combined  with  others  possessing  remedial 
qualities  ; but  when  the  gums  are  healthy, 
a medicated  dentifrice  is  not  required.  A 
mechanical  agent,  pleasant  to  the  taste  and 
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agreeable  in  odour,  possessing  a hardness  neces- 
sary for  the  removal  of  slight  accumulations  of 
tartar,  without  liability  to  injure  the  enamel, 
and  soluble  in  the  fluids  of  the  mouth,  is  all 
that  is  necessary.  By  the  habitual  use  of  such 
a powder,  the  teeth  may  be  kept  clean,  and 
as  a consequence  the  gums  healthy. 

A toothpick,  made  from  a quill,  should  be 
used  after  eating,  and  all  particles  of  food  care- 
fully picked  from  between  the  teeth.  The 
brush  should  not  be  too  stiff,  for  fear  of  injury 
to  the  gums,  and  every  accessible  surface  of  the 
teeth  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  brushing 
the  upper  teeth  downward  and  the  lower  teeth 
upward,  so  as  to  encourage  rather  than  inter- 
fere with  the  growth  of  the  gums  well  down 
about  the  necks  of  the  teeth. 

With  the  observance  of  these  precautions, 
and  a visit  to  a properly  qualified  dentist  every 
four  or  six  months,  so  that  the  first  evidence  of 
disease  may  be  met  and  combated,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  majority  of  persons  should  not 
preserve  their  teeth  till  old  age. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  OPERATION  OF  FILLING  OR  STOPPING. 

The  preceding  chapter  having  referred  almost 
solely  to  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the 
teeth  and  to  preventive  measures,  a few  words 
may  not  be  amiss  with  regard  to  the  means 
relating  to  their  cure  and  preservation  when 
certain  stages  of  decay  have  been  reached.. 

The  art  of  filling  teeth  has  arrived  of  late 
years  at  a very  high  state  of  perfection  both 
in  England  and  America;  and  it  is  only  justice 
to  the  American  dentists  that  we  should 
acknowledge  the  many  inventions  which  we 
have  received  from  them  of  late  years,  by 
which  operations  on  the  teeth  can  be  most 
perfectly  and  rapidly  performed  with  a mini- 
mum of  discomfort  to  the  patient. 
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Foremost  among  these  inventions  is  the 
‘‘Dental  Engine,”  of  which  the  subjoined  is 
a cut,  and  which  no  dental  surgeon  who 
studies  the  art  of  saving  teeth  can  afford  to 


THE  AMERICAN  DENTAL  ENGINE. 

be  without.  This  machine,  working  as  it  does 
with  mathematical  precision,  and  being  most 
perfectly  under  the  command  of  the  operator, 
enables  him  not  only  to  cut  away  all  ragged 
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and  weak  edges,  and  remove  every  particle  of 
decayed  and  diseased  tooth  tissue  in  a manner 
perfectly  impossible  with  the  old-fashioned 
hand  instruments,  which  are  now  obsolete  in 
all  large  towns,  but  enables  him  to  open  up 
hidden  cavities  and  fissures,  and  so  shape  them 
to  his  will,  that  by  means  of  suitable  retaining 
points  and  undercuts  the  filling  is  made  so 
secure  that  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  come  out 
in  at  least  99  cases  out  of  100. 

In  addition  to  thoroughly  cleaning  out  and 
properly  shaping  the  cavities  in  decayed  teeth, 
there  are  other  points  which  require  great 
attention,  viz. : 1st,  absolute  dryness  during  the 
operation,  which  is  done  by  means  of  isolating 
the  tooth  to  be  filled  with  the  American 
Rubber  Dam  ” (which,  by  completely  surround- 
ing it,  entirely  prevents  the  access  of  the 
saliva  which  was  formerly  so  ruinous  to  dental 
operations),  and  the  application  of  warm  air  by 
means  of  an  instrument  called  the  Hot  Air 
Syringe.”  2nd,  the  materials  for  filling  teeth 
also  require  due  consideration.  The  best  of 
these  is  undoubtedly  gold,  on  account  of  its 
purity  and  durability,  freedom  from  shrinkage, 
and  its  property  of  remaining  untarnished  in 
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the  mouth.  After  gold  we  have  for  permanent 
fillings  the  common  silver  amalgam,  and  gold 
and  platina  amalgam.  The  former  of  these 
is,  however,  liable  to  shrink  or  contract  while 
setting,  and  this  will  either  fall  out  or,  by 
allowing  the  fluids  of  the  mouth  to  penetrate, 
fail  to  arrest  the  progress  of  decay. 

Gold  and  platina  amalgam,  if  carefully  in- 
serted, will  not  shrink  in  the  least  degree,  but 
will  preserve  the  teeth  for  periods  of  from  five 
to  twenty  years : however,  as  it  has  a greyish 
appearance,  it  is  objectionable  for  use  in  the 
front  teeth.  White  fillings  are  used  a great 
deal  for  front  teeth,  where  the  colour  of  gold 
and  platina  amalgam  or  the  expense  of  gold 
is  objected  to.  The  best  of  these  is  called 

Dental  Porcelain,”  and  it  can  be  coloured  to 
the  natural  shade  of  any  tooth  so  as  not  to 
present  a visible  contrast.  This  cement, 
though  it  preserves  the  tooth  and  prevents 
further  decay,  is  not  as  durable  as  metal,  but 
is  liable  to  become  worn  down  by  the  friction 
of  mastication,  and  therefore  requires  facing, 
or  a fresh  surface  added  at  periods  varying 
from  two  to  four  years. 

Before  concluding  my  remarks  on  filling 
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teeth,  it  will  be  well  to  add  that  this  operation 
can  be  performed  on  even  the  most  sensitive 
teeth  by  the  skilful  dental  surgeon,  if  he  avails 
himself  of  the  numerous  remedial  agents  at 
his  command  for  obtunding  pain.  Teeth  that 
have  been  so  far  neglected  as  to  become  pain- 
ful through  exposure  of  the  pulp  or  nerve, 
require  either  to  be  treated  until  they  are 
insensible  to  pain,  or  the  pulps  should  be 
destroyed  and  the  roots  filled  up  to  the  very 
apex. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  though  it 
is  possible  to  fill  and  render  useful  for  years 
the  majority  of  large  cavities  in  carious  teeth, 
yet  it  is  the  small  hole  often  invisible  to  the 
unprofessional  eye  which,  when  stopped,  ren- 
ders the  most  satisfactorv  and  lasting  results. 
It  is,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
those  who  wish  to  retain  their  natural  teeth 
should  have  them  examined  by  a properly 
qualified  dental  surgeon  every  four  or  six 
months. 

The  author  would  further  add  that  in  so 
purely  surgical  an  operation  as  that  of  filling 
a tooth,  a most  minute  acquaintance  with 
dental  anatomy  is  a sine  qua  non^  and  for  this 
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end  a student  going  through  the  curriculum 
prescribed  before  he  can  present  himself  for 
the  diploma  in  dental  surgery  must  make 
many  delicate  sections  of  the  natural  teeth 
for  microscopical  examination  before  he  is 
allowed  to  practise  on  the  living  subject. 

ON  THE  EXTEA  CTION  OF  TEETH. 

There  are  few  operations  in  surgery  that  ex- 
cite stronger  feelings  of  dread,  and  to  which 
most  people  submit  with  more  reluctance,  than 
the  extraction  of  a tooth.  Many  endure  the 
tortures  of  toothache  for  weeks,  and  even 
months,  rather  than  undergo  the  operation;  and 
indeed,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
fifteen  accidents  (Salter’s  “Dental  Surgery  and 
Pathology,”  p.  336)  which  are  liable  to  occur 
in  its  performance,  if  undertaken  by  men 
destitute  of  both  anatomical  and  surgical 
knowledge,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  should 
be  approached  with  reluctance. 

So  many  injuries,  occasioned  by  the  opera- 
tions of  unskilful  persons,  have  come  under 
the  immediate  notice  of  the  author,  that  it 
is  a matter  of  surprise  to  him  that  the  public 
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do  not  more  often  inquire  into  the  qualifica- 
tions of  persons  styling  themselves  dentists 
before  engaging  their  services. 

The  operation  of  extraction,  however,  if 
performed  by  a skilful  dental  surgeon  well 
acquainted  with  the  anatomical  structure  of 
the  jaws  and  surrounding  parts,  and  with  the 
various  abnormalities  or  departures  from  the 
usual  formation  which  are  constantly  met  with 
in  daily  practice,  is  always  safe^  and  in  the 
large  majority  of  cases  may  be  effected  with 
the  greatest  ease.  With  regard  to  instruments 
for  extracting  teeth,  every  operator  should 
possess  a good  variety  of  different  shapes  and 
sizes,  accurately  adapted  to  each  tooth,  and 
any  irregularity  which  may  occur. 

The  improvements  which  are  yearly  being 
made  in  the  construction  of  instruments  are 
so  great  that  the  dentist  has  only  himself  to 
blame  if  he  does  not  avail  himself  of  every 
advantage  that  modern  science  can  afford. 

One  case  that  came  under  the  author’s  care 
will  illustrate  the  danger  of  resorting  to  un- 
qualified persons  for  dental  operations. 

While  a resident  in  Liverpool,  I was  con- 
sulted by  a boy  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  told 
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me  that  he  had  been  to  a chemist  who 
professed  the  art  of  tooth-drawing,  and  that 
after  several  ineffectual  attempts  at  the  re- 
moval of  a first  lower  molar  with  an  instrument 
that  the  patient  described  as  resembling  a 
corkscrew,  the  chemist  told  him  that  the  tooth 
was  so  grown  to  the  bone  that  it  was  impossible 
to  remove  it.  The  boy,  however,  found  that 
he  could  not  close  his  mouth,  and  was,  more- 
over, in  considerable  pain,  and  therefore,  on 
advice,  sought  the  nearest  professional  dentist, 
which  happened  to  be  myself.  A careful 
examination  of  the  case  soon  revealed  to  me 
that  the  alveolar  portion  of  the  jawbone  was 
fractured  in  more  than  one  place.  Suspecting 
that  the  difficulty  in  extracting  the  tooth  arose 
from  the  fact  that  the  fangs  curved  backwards 
(which  is  often  the  case),  I merely  turned  the 
tooth  over  in  the  same  direction  and  lifted 
it  out ; several  portions  of  the  bone  had  then 
to  be  dissected  away,  a compress  applied,  and 
the  adjoining  tooth  being  deprived  of  its  sup- 
port had  to  be  removed. 
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‘‘  NITEOUS  OXIDE  GAS,”  COMMONLY  CALLED 

LAUGHING  GAS. 

Of  all  anaesthetics  in  use  for  painless  extraction 
of  teeth,  this  is  by  far  the  most  commonly 
used.  Its  advantages  over  chloroform  and 
ether  for  dental  operations  are — 

1.  — Its  great  safety. 

2.  — The  shorter  time  in  which  insensibility 

can  be  induced. 

3.  — The  readiness  with  which  the  patient 

can  be  kept  for  either  a long  or  a 
short  period  under  its  influence.  (The 
author  prefers  a little  ether  mixed 
with  it  for  very  long  operations.) 

4.  — The  rapidity  with  which  its  effects  pass 

off. 

5.  — Being  pleasant  to  inhale  and  not 

irritating  to  the  air  passages,  if 
pure. 

6.  — Because  sickness  and  other  unpleasant 

after-effects  are  very  rare. 
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Precautions  which  should  be  observed  by 
patients  before  taking  nitrous  oxide  gas  : — 

1.  — Food  should  not  be  taken  for  two  hours 

before  the  administration,  though  it 
is  wise  to  guard  against  exhaustion 
by  taking  something  light,  such  as 
coffee  and  bread  and  butter,  or  bis- 
cuit, within  three  hours  of  the  time. 
Wines  and  spirits  cannot  be  too 
strongly  condemned. 

2.  — The  dress  should  be  free  and  loose  about 

the  neck,  and  all  anxiety  or  excite- 
ment avoided. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  SECONDARY  OR  CONSTITUTIONAL  EFFECTS 
PRODUCED  BY  DISEASED  TEETH. 

To  the  eye  of  the  non-professional  observer 
there  would  appear  nothing  very  serious  and 
little  prejudicial  to  general  health  in  carious 
or  otherwise  diseased  teeth.  The  anatomist 
and  physiologist,  however,  know  the  wonderful 
sympathy  which  exists  between  the  teeth  and 
the  rest  of  the  frame,  and  that  the  fifth  pair 
of  nerves  which  supply  the  teeth  come  direct 
from  the  brain,  and  are  the  largest,  most 
sensitive,  and  widely  distributed  of  all  the 
cranial  nerves. 

Mr.  James  Salter,  M.B.,  F.R.S.,  Dental 
Surgeon  to  Guy’s  Hospital,  London,  and 
Examiner  in  Dental  Surgery  to  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  in  his  work  on  Dental 
Pathology  and  Surgery,”  divides  the  nervous 
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affections  arising  from  decayed  teeth  into  two 
great  classes,  viz.,  those  which  are  reflex  or 
secondary,  and  those  which  are  direct  or  from 
contiguity. 

By  reflex  or  secondary  is  meant  the  pheno- 
menon of  pain  being  transmitted  from  the 
seat  of  irritation,  such  as  a diseased  stump, 
hrough  the  nerves,  which  act  as  telegraph 
wires,  to  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Among  reflex  diseases  rank  epilepsy, 
neuralgia,  paralysis,  and  the  convulsions  of 
children  during  teething.  Direct  affections 
arisingfrom  diseased  teeth  are  trismus  dentium, 
or  lockjaw ; faceache,  earache,  tic  doloreux, 
affections  of  the  eye,  abscesses  of  the  face  and 
jaws,  and  fistulous  openings  on  the  cheeks,  to 
say  nothing  of  dyspepsia  arising  from  imperfect 
mastication  of  food.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  decayed  teeth  and  stumps,  though 
not  painful  in  themselves,  may,  by  causing 
irritation  to  the  surrounding  structures,  and 
the  terminations  of  nerves,  give  rise  to  any  of 
the  affections  enumerated  above. 

The  author  has  frequently  seen  in  his  o^vn 
practice  many  cases  where  the  teeth  were 
nearly  all  decayed  to  the  edge  of  the  gums, 
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and  from  which,  on  slight  pressure,  pus  or 
matter  exuded.  In  these  cases  the  food  is  no 
longer  chewed,  and  everything  which  passes 
throusfh  the  mouth  is  mixed  with  a vitiated 

o 

compound  of  mucus,  pus,  and  blood,  which 
descends  into  the  stomach  to  mingle  with  the 
gastric  juice,  and  deteriorates  the  quality  of 
that  most  important  fluid,  thus  causing  loss 
of  appetite  and  indigestion. 


CASE  OF  NEURALGIA  IN  NECK  AND  ARM  FROM 
DECAYED  LOWER  WISDOM  TOOTH. 

While  residing  in  Liverpool,  an  intelligent 
working  man  consulted  me  respecting  a pain 
in  his  neck  and  left  arm,  which  he  described 
as  being  so  severe  at  times  as  to  prevent  him 
using  the  latter.  He  also  stated  that  he 
thought  a left  lower  wisdom  tooth  was  the 
cause  of  the  mischief.  Upon  examining  his 
mouth  and  pressing  on  the  tooth,  I found  it  to 
be  so  sensitive  that  he  almost  jumped  from 
the  chair.  I readily  extracted  it,  and  he  felt 
immediate  relief,  and  in  a few  hours  all  the 
symptoms  disappeared. 

c 
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CASE  OF  ABSCESS  ON  THE  PALATE  CURED  BY 
EXTRACTION  OF  A LATERAL  STUMP. 

A WOMAN  about  thirty  years  of  age  consulted 
me  respecting  a large  abscess  occupying  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  left  half  of  the 
palate,  which  was,  and  had  been,  discharging 
for  a long  time,  the  pus  oozing  out  between 
the  front  teeth.  On  pressing  the  left  lateral 
stump  there  was  considerable  pain,  which 
made  me  suspect  it  as  causing  the  mischief. 
The  patient  consented  to  its  removal,  which  I 
did,  without  any  difficulty,  by  means  of  fine- 
pointed  forceps.  A discharge  of  pus  followed, 
and  at  the  apex  of  the  stump  I found  a small 
sac,^  which  clearly  indicated  that  I had  removed 
the  cause  of  irritation.  Soon  after  the  opera- 
tion the  abscess  entirely  disappeared. 


PAINFUL  AFFECTION  OF  THE  EYE  CURED  BY  THE 
REMOVAL  OF  A DISEASED  TOOTH. 

In  the  Buhlin  Medical  Free  Press,  J)i’. 
Emmeuch  relates  the  following  case : — 

A man  consulted  him  on  account  of  a 

* This  I have  in  my  possession. 
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painful  affection  of  one  of  his  eyes,  which  had 
lasted  fourteen  years,  and  occasioned  great 
suffering.  There  was  considerable  vascularity 
of  the  conjunctiva  and  sclerotica,  especially 
round  the  cornea,  which  structure  itself  was 
somewhat  opaque  and  spotted.  There  was  a 
continual  flow  of  tears,  with  pain  and  intole- 
rance of  light.  All  these  symptoms  were  greatly 
aggravated  by  any  indiscretion  in  diet,  and  the 
use  of  the  slightest  stimulant,  such  as  a single 
glass  of  wine.  All  kinds  of  reniedies  had  been 
tried  in  vain,  at  different  times,  and  the  affec- 
tion seemed  incurable.  On  examination  of  the 
upper  jaw.  Dr.  Emmeuch  found  a carious 
tooth  in  the  side  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
affected  eye.  The  portion  of  the  jaw  around 
the  tooth  was  painful,  and  very  sensitive  to  the 
touch.  The  patient  thought  that  the  affection 
of  the  tooth  had  begun  simultaneously  with 
that  of  the  eye.  The  tooth  was  extracted,  and 
almost  immediately  afterwards  the  symptoms 
relating  to  the  eye  began  to  subside,  and  soon 
entirely  disappeared. 

The  affection  of  the  eye  was  evidently  the 
result  of  sympathy  between  the  first  and  second 
branches  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves. 
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PAINFUL  AFFECTION  OF  THE  JAWS  CAUSED  BY  TEETH 
SOUND  TO  ALL  APPEARANCE  EXTERNALLY,  BUT 
HAVING  A BONY  DEPOSIT  UPON  THE  FANGS. — 
REMOVAL  OF  THE  TEETH,  AND  SUBSEQUENT  CURE 
OF  THE  DISEASE.  (Joseph  Fox,  M.E.C.S.) 

Mr.  Fox  relates  a case  in  which  he  extracted 
the  first  molars  of  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw 
from  a lady  who  had  suffered  for  a considerable 
length  of  time  from  pain  on  both  sides  of  her 
face  arising  from  each  of  these  teeth.  She 
described  her  symptoms  to  be  a constant  un- 
easiness, like  the  gnawing  sensation  of  rheuma- 
tism, which,  continuing  almost  without  inter- 
mission, exhausted  her  health  and  spirits.  The 
teeth  and  gums  were  quite  free  from  any 
diseased  appearance ; the  pain,  therefore,  was 
considered  as  rheumatic.  She  had  taken  much 
medicine,  and  continued  under  the  care  of  an 
eminent  practitioner  for  a considerable  length 
of  time,  without  receiving  any  benefit.  The 
gums  were  lanced,  blisters  were  applied  behind 
the  ears,  but  all  means  were  ineffectual ; she 
at  length  determined  to  have  both  of  the  teeth 
extracted.  This  was  reluctantly  performed, 
because  they  appeared  to  be  perfectly  free  from 
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disease.  When  one  tooth  was  removed,  the 
cause  of  her  complaint  became  evident,  for 
the  whole  surface  of  the  fangs  was  increased 
in  size  by  the  irregular  addition  of  a quantity 
of  bony  matter.  This  induced  me  to  comply 
with  her  wish  of  removing  the  other,  which 
had  precisely  the  same  appearance.  The 
cause  of  her  pain  now  became  certain ; the 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  fangs  necessarily 
occasioned  a distension  of  the  alveolar  cavity, 
and  kept  up  a constant  uneasiness.  The  lady 
was  immediately  relieved,  and  recovered  her 
health  and  spirits,  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
family,  who  were  nearly  deprived  of  her 
society  by  reason  of  her  excessive  nervous 
irritability. 

H^MOKRHAGE  AFTEK  THE  EXTEACTION  OF  TEETH. 

A FEW  words  on  this  subject  may  be  of  use  to 
some  ; for  though  it  rarely  happens  that  ex- 
cessive haemorrhage  follows  the  extraction  of 
teeth,  yet  cases  do  sometimes  occur  in  which 
it  becomes  excessive  and  alarming,  and  in  some 
cases  has  been  known  to  terminate  fatally. 
Excessive  haemorrhage,  however,  does  not  so 
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much  depend  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
operation  is  performed  as  on  a haemorrhagic 
tendency  in  the  constitution  of  the  patient. 
The  two  great  causes  of  excessive  bleeding  are 
— 1st,  inability  of  the  blood  vessels  to  contract 
through  relaxation  ; 2nd,  want  of  fibrin  in  the 
blood,  so  that  it  will  not  form  a clot,  and 
thus  it  oozes  out  in  a thin  stream  and  shows 
no  inclination  to  lessen.  Both  these  causes 
require  constitutional  treatment  as  well  as 
local  applications.  As  several  of  these  cases 
have  occurred  in  my  own  practice,  I will 
mention  one  instance. 

(case.) 

A young  Welsh  woman  called  on  me  and 
stated  that  she  had  a tooth  removed  the  day 
before  by  a dental  surgeon  at  the  other  end  of 
Liverpool,  whom,  being  on  the  staff  at  the  Den- 
tal Hospital,  I knew  to  be  a skilful  operator. 
The  bleeding  was  apparently  stopped  when 
she  left  his  house,  but  came  on  again  soon 
after.  She  had  applied  to  different  chemists, 
who  had  put  something  in  the  socket,  but  to 
no  purpose,  and  she  declared  she  had  lost  a 
pint  of  blood  during  the  evening.  As  the  blood 
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AVixs  very  tlxiix,  I suspected  thfit  tlie  liseuxorr- 
hiige  w<xs  partly  due  to  both  of  the  causes  I 
mentioned  before ; therefore  I plugged  the 
socket  tightly  with  lint  dipped  in  tannin,  and 
directed  her  to  take  iifteen  or  twenty  drops  of 
tincture  of  iron  in  a wine  glassful  of  water 
every  hour,  and  call  and  see  me  the  next  day, 
which  she  did,  having  had  no  return  of  the 
bleeding.  In  all  my  other  cases  I have 
administered  tincture  of  iron  through  the 
system,  and  never  known  it  to  fail  in  arresting 
the  haemorrhage.  It  acts  by  cansing  the  blood 
to  coagulate  and  the  vessels  to  retract. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  ACID  MEDICINES  ON  THE  TEETH 

Is  to  cause  them  to  decay  rapidly.  Proper 
precautions  will,  however,  counteract  this  in 
a great  measure.  All  medicines  of  an  acid 
nature  should  be  taken  through  an  acid  tube, 
which  can  be  obtained  from  any  chemist. 

A little  magnesia  or  carbonate  of  soda, 
mixed  with  tepid  water,  will  always  effectually 
prevent  any  mischief  from  the  acid,  and  these 
simple  antidotes  are  always  procurable. 
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This  anti-acid  treatment  is  especially  called 
for  during  pregnancy,  for  during  this  period 
the  teeth  are  constantly  bathed  in  acid  saliva, 
which  makes  sad  havoc  with  them,  and  gives 
rise  to  severe  toothache ; in  fact,  there  is  an 
old-fashioned  phrase  coramon  amongst  a large 
section  of  the  female  community — “for  e\ery 
child  a tooth.”  The  author  would  again  re- 
iterate his  ad\ice  that  after  a course  of  medical 
treatment  or  period  of  sickness  the  teeth 
should  always  be  subjected  to  the  examination 
of  a dental  surgeon. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ARTIFICIAL  TEETH. 

This  chapter,  on  restoring  the  lost  natural 
teeth  by  artificial  substitutes,  I copy  from  a 
work  written  some  few  years  ago  by  my  part- 
ner, Mr.  J.  D.  Goy,  L.1).S.,  R.C.S.I.,  as  I 
consider  it  so  ably  dealt  with  as  to  admit  of 
no  improvement. 

Some  persons  who  have  lost  their  teeth 
neglect  their  artificial  restoration — so  necessary 
to  articulation  and  appearance,  so  conducive 
to  comfort,  and  so  essential  to  health — 
owing  to  their  non-apprehension,  from  preju- 
dice or  false  impressions,  of  their  utility  and 
importance.  If,  however,  the  preservation 
of  the  health  he  a concern  worthy  of  solici- 
tude, when  we  remember  how  much  that 
depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  teeth 
perform  their  functions,  their  restoration  by 
art  can  neither  be  deemed  an  act  of  van i tv 
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or  one  of  hyper-punctiliousness.  When  we 
also  take  into  consideration  that  the  insertion 
of  artificial  teeth  occasions  neither  pain  nor 
inconvenience,  who,  we  ask,  in  possession  of 
this  knowledge,  would  voluntarily  present 
themselves,  day  after  day,  among  their  friends 
with  deficiencies  so  opposite  to  the  require- 
ments of  society,  so  prejudicial  to  health,  and 
so  detrimental  to  vocal  utterance  and  personal 
appearance  "I 

Artificial  teeth,  if  skilfully  and  judiciously 
supplied,  afford  greater  advantages  than  substi- 
tutes for  any  other  part  of  the  human  frame. 
An  eye,  a nose,  a leg,  or  an  arm,  may  be  arti- 
fioially  restored,  so  as  to  deceive  observers 
in  general,  but  in  secret  the  patient  himself 
mourns  over  their  inefficiency.  Artificial  teeth, 
however,  approach  so  near  to  perfection  in 
performing  the  functions  of  the  natural  organs, 
as  closely  to  approximate  to  a full  compen- 
sation ; and,  in  many  instances,  the  wearer 
becomes  unconscious  of  labouring  under  a 
natural  defect. 

As  no  other  branch  of  artificial  surgery  has 
arrived  at  such  perfectibility,  so  none  requires, 
in  its  practitioner,  more  ingenuity  and  nicety. 
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in  combination  with  a scientific  comprehension 
of  the  anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology 
of  the  teeth  and  their  adjacent  parts.  He 
should  also  possess  and  evince  moral  courage; 
be  prompt,  alert,  and  dauntless ; and  with 
these  qualifications  there  should  be  united  a 
conscientious  determination  to  depart,  in  no 
instance,  from  the  true  principles  of  science, 
either  to  humour  the  patient  or  to  promote  any 
mercenary  purposes  of  his  own. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  stand  to  take, 
and,  perhaps,  a more  difficult  position  to  sus- 
tain ; it  is  nevertheless  the  only  one  in  which 
any  dentist  can  honourably  succeed. 

In  cases  of  toothache,  the  useless  and  irra- 
tional practice  of  excision^  or  the  cutting  off  of 
decayed  teeth,  has  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  fallen 
into  disuse;  but,  unfortunately,  even  now  (either 
from  ignorance  or  want  of  principle),  in  cases 
where  artificial  teeth  have  to  be  inserted,  it  is 
too  commonly  adopted.  This  is  done  under  the 
plea  that  it  prevents  the  gums  from  sinking  and 
the  cheeks  from  falling  in.  That  it  eventually 
does  neither,  but  that  the  worst  consequences 
almost  invariably  result,  when  the  dead  roots 
are  left  in  the  sockets,  the  following  very 
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judicious  observations  of  Mr.  Bell*  will  very 
clearly  show.  In  speaking  of  the  operation, 
he  says : It  is  irrational  in  its  principle, 

often  useless  in  its  immediate  effects,  and  in 
its  consequences  most  pernicious.  It  has 
always  appeared  to  me  to  place  the  operator 
in  a dilemma  of  evils.  The  object  is,  I pre- 
sume, to  cut  through,  or  rather  break  off  the 
tooth,  so  low  as  to  remove  the  whole  of  the 
crown,  including  the  cavity  which  contains  the 
pulp  or  membrane.  If  this  object  be  effected, 
the  consequence  is,  that  the  dead  roots  remain 
in  the  alveoli ; and  these,  if  not  immediately 
productive  of  pain,  may  yet  be  expected  to 
occasion  much  future  suffering,  as  extraneous 
irritating  bodies.  Everyone  knows  what  is 
the  usual  result  of  the  existence  of  dead  roots 
in  the  jaw,  when  they  have  been  left  either 
by  accident  in  an  attempt  at  extraction,  or 
by  the  gradual  decay  of  the  crown ; and  is 
it  not  surely  too  much  to  adopt,  as  a usef  ul 
operation^  that  which  everyone  deprecates  as 
an  accidental  occurrence  1 If,  on  the  other 
hand  (as,  indeed,  it  frequently  happens),  the 
object  aimed  at  be  not  fulfilled,  the  case  is 


* Bell  on  the  Teeth. 
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placed  in  a situation  incomparably  worse 
than  before — the  nerve  being  still  more  ex- 
posed, and  the  hope  of  the  ready  and  easy 
extraction  tak^n  away  by  the  loss  of  that  part 
of  the  tooth  which  would  have  afforded  a 

solid  support  for  the  instrument I 

could  say  much  more,  and  illustrate  and  con- 
firm these  observations  by  cases  sufficient  in 
number  and  severity  to  deter  any  rational 
practitioner  from  adopting  so  injurious  an 
operation.” 

Some  time  since,  I was  applied  to  by  a lady 
in  want  of  some  artificial  teeth.  There  were 
several  dead  roots  remaining  in  the  jaw,  and 
the  gums  were  very  irritable.  When  I told 
her  that  before  she  could  derive  any  per- 
manent benefit  by  their  insertion,  the  fangs 
must  be  removed,  and  the  mouth  generally  got 
into  a more  healthy  state,  she  declined  the 
operation,  stating  that  she  could^  get  them 
done  in  Liverpool  without  having  the  roots 
extracted.  In  vain  did  I tell  her,  more  than 
once,  that  the  result  would  not,  eventually, 
be  satisfactory  ; she  knew  many  who  had  had 
them  done  so ! 

Some  time  afterwards  I saw  the  lady  again. 
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She  had  been  to  a Liverpool  dentist,  and  the 
teeth  were  inserted.  She  exultingly  told  me 
they  answered  very  well.  I,  of  course,  could 
say  nothing  ; and  doubt  not  she  fancied  I re- 
gretted the  position  previously  taken.  Which 
of  us  had  the  greatest  reason  to  regret  the 
result  proved.  In  about  two  months  after,  I 
was  sent  for  by  the  same  lady.  She  had 
suffered  some  pain  in  her  mouth  the  evening 
before.  Through  the  night  it  had  increased 
so  much  as  to  deprive  her  of  sleep  ; and  when 
she  rose  in  the  morning,  her  mouth  was 
so  inflamed,  and  her  face  so  swollen,  that  she 
became  alarmed. 

I attributed  the  whole  to  the  irritation  pro- 
duced by  the  dead  roots  which  were  left  in  the 
jaw.  Still,  however,  she  objected  to  their  re- 
moval ; and  wished  me  to  employ  some  more 
gentle  remedy.  I at  once  told  her  that  it  was 
useless  trifling,  and  that  I could  be  of  no  per- 

9 

manent  service  to  her  unless  she  submitted  to 
what  I proposed.  Her  medical  attendant  was 
sent  for,  and  he  did  what  was  best  in  such  a 
case — applied  roasted  figs  and  fomentations, 
which  soon  afforded  relief;  but,  most  unfor- 
tunately, about  a fortnight  afterwards,  in 
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retiirniiig  home  from  an  evening*  party,  my 
refractory  patient  took  cold,  and  had  another, 
but  a much  severer  attack.  I was  again  sent 
for;  the  fangs  were  removed,  and  when  I 
called  the  following  day,  she  w^as  perfectly 
well.  The  artificial  teeth  she  then  had  soon 
became  useless  from  the  altered  state  of  the 
gums;  and  when  the  gums  were  thoroughly 
healed,  I made  her  a set,  which  she  is  now 
wearing  with  the  greatest  comfort. 

The  difficulties  to  be  overcome  differ  in 
almost  every  case  ; but  whatever  character  they 
may  assume,  the  above  shows  how  necessary 
it  is  that  the  mouth  should  be  rendered  per- 
fectly healthy  before  an  artificial  restoration 
can  be  either  permanently  comfortable  or 
beneficial. 

There  are  several  methods  employed,  in  the 
present  day,  of  inserting  artificial  teeth-  One 
dentist,  himself  more  skilful  in  inserting  them 
in  one  way  than  another,  writes  a book  to 
show  that  his  way  is  best,  and  all  others 
wrong.  One  recommends  gold  plates  with 
natural  or  mineral  teeth.  But,  after  all,  more 
depends  upon  the  health  of  the  mouth,  and 
the  manner  in  which  artificial  teeth  are 
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inserted,  than  upon  the  material  of  which  they 
are  made.  I must  say  that,  in  a general  way, 
i prefer  gold  plates,  with  composition  or 
mineral  teeth,  as  they  are  more  durable,  and 
can  always  be  kept  perfectly  clean  and  free 
from  taint,  which  is  not  possible  when  made  of 
any  animal  material,  however  hard. 

I would  here  wish  to  guard  my  readers 
against  a mistaken  idea  that  has  somehow  or 
other  taken  possession  of  the  minds  of  many 
persons,  which  is,  that  these  teeth  will  endure 
indefinitely,  let  them  be  subjected  to  what 
usage  they  may.  It  is  true  they  cannot  be 
worn  away  by  mastication  ; nor  is  their  colour 
liable  to  change  or  be  otherwise  decomposed 
by  the  fluids  of  the  mouth.  They  are,  how- 
ever, all  liable  to  accidental  fracture,  and  some 
persons  are  so  unfortunate  in  the  wear  of 
them  as  not  to  be  able  to  use  them  for  even  a 
short  period  without  a breakage.  This  hap- 
pens, not  from  their  being  made  of  inferior 
materials,  or  from  an  incorrect  arrangement, 
but  from  a peculiarity  in  the  closing  of  the 
mouth  of  the  individual,  as  the  teeth,  whether 
of  the  English,  French,  or  American  manu- 
facture, are  all  subject  to  it — and  this,  whether 
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the  bite  be  close  or  open.  These,  however, 
are  rare  cases;  on  the  contrary,  the  great 
majority  of  artificial  teeth  worn  are  of  this 
class,  and  they  are  used  for  years  without  an 
accident,  and  when,  after  long  usage,  they  are 
thrown  aside,  together  with  their  owners,  they 
look  as  fresh,  and  are  as  firm,  as  on  the  day 
they  Avere  first  made.  If  natural  teeth  are 

ft 

used,  they  are  certainly  not  liable  to  break;  on 
the  contrary,  they  soon  begin  to  soften  and 
decay,  and  generally  require  renewing  from 
every  two  to  five  years — although  there  are 
instances  occasionally  of  their  being  worn 
fifteen  or  twenty. 

Artificial  teeth  may  also  be  attached  by 
means  of  gold  pwots  to  the  roots  which  remain 
in  the  mouth,  after  the  bodies  of  the  teeth 
have  been  destroyed  by  disease,  or  otherwise 
broken.  One  writer  * says  : “ This  is  by  far 
the  most  imperceptible  mode  of  fixing  artificial 
teeth ; and  when  properly  done,  a tooth  kept 
up  in  this  way  will  often  bear  a minute 
examination  by  an  experienced  dentist,  with- 
out being  discovered,  and  may  be  used  with 
as  much  freedom  by  the  patient  as  any  of  the 

* Jobson  on  the  Teeth,  p.  230. 
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adjoining  natural  teeth.”  Such  teeth  can, 
however,  only  be  inserted  upon  the  fangs  of 
the  six  upper  front  teeth. 

I must  say  that  I do  not  like  the  plan.  It 
would  be  irrational  to  expect  it  to  be  per- 
manently successful.  I therefore  never  adopt 
it,  except  in  some  very  rare  instances.  There 
is  no  satisfaction  in  doing  things  by  halves ; 
and  when  there  is  one  plan  which  we  know 
will  succeed,  and  another,  the  success  of  which 
is  problematical,  good  policy  will  always  give 
the  former  the  preference.  It  may,  indeed, 
prove  a little  more  inconvenient  to  the 
patient,  and  irksome  to  the  practitioner,  but 
eventually  both  reap  the  benefit — the  one, 
from  the  great  comfort  derived  from  a pre- 
paration properly  effected ; the  other,  from 
the  success  which  invariably  attends  a con- 
cientious  discharge  of  duty. 

In  inserting  complete  sets  of  artificial  teeth, 
practitioners,  with  few  exceptions,  have,  in  a 
great  measure,  neglected  to  take  nature  as  a 
guide.  It  often  happens,  therefore,  that  where 
such  preparations  are  worn,  the  mouth  has  a 
contracted  and  unnatural  appearance.  In  a 
well-developed  mouth  in  its  natural  state,  the 
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crowns  of  the  teeth  only  are  seen,  varying  in 
length  from  about  a quarter  of  an  inch,  but 
the  teeth  themselves  are,  however,  about  an 
inch  long,  three  parts  of  which,  viz.,  the  fangs, 
are  concealed  by  the  gum  and  the  sockets  in 
which  they  are  embedded.  When  all  the 
teeth  are  lost,  nearly  the  whole  depth  of  the 
alveoli,  i.e.,  the  bony  sockets  which  enclose 
the  fangs,  is  absorbed,  so  that  the  gum,  both 
in  depth  and  thickness,  is  very  sensibly  dimin- 
ished. A mistake  very  generally  made,  and 
which  claims  the  attention  of  all  who  are 
personally  interested  in  the  subject,  is  that, 
notwithstanding  all  this  loss  of  substance, 
many  dental  practitioners  so  fix  artificial  teeth 
that  when  the  lips  are  opened  their  short 
crowns  only,  which  constitute  their  whole 
length,  are  seen,  precisely  as  if  no  absorption 
had  taken  place.  In  consequence  of  which — 
no  allowance  having  been  made  for  the  loss 
of  substance,  either  in  thickness  or  depth — the 
length  of  the  countenance  is  diminished,  and, 
in  many  cases,  the  interior  of  the  mouth  so 
contracted  as  to  impede  articulation.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  mouth  and  lips  of  so  many 
persons  wearing  artificial  teeth  have  an  appear- 
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ance  so  sunken  and  wrinkled,  giving  to  com- 
parative youth  the  aspect  of  shrivelled  age, 
and  to  robust  health,  the  look  of  the  vale- 
tudinarian. 

The  discovery  of  the  cause  of  these  inconve- 
niences naturally  suggests  the  remedy.  If  the 
space  the  fangs  of  the  teeth  once  occupied,  but 
which,  owing  to  absorption,  is  now  lost,  were 
restored,  the  deformity  would  no  longer  exist, 
and  the  other  inconveniences  would  be  obvi- 
ated. It  must  be  evident,  even  to  the  most 
superficial  observer,  that  when  artificial  teeth 
are  required,  they  should  be  inserted  in  such  a 
position,  and  of  such  a length,  as  to  restore 
to  the  face  its  original  contour.  If,  there- 
fore, we  take  as  a model  a well-formed 
skull  with  the  dental  organs  entire,  and 
dissect  away  three-fourths  of  the  depth  of  the 
alveoli,  we  then,  as  nearly  as  possible,  get 
the  true  natural  position  and  length  of  the 
teeth.  That,  then,  should  be  our  guide  in 
attempting  their  restoration.  It  is  true,  when 
a preparation  so  constructed  is  for  the  first 
time  employed  by  any  person  who  has  been 
long  without  teeth,  or  who  has  worn  prepara- 
tions of  other  make,  a most  unsightly  appear- 
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ance  is  given  to  the  whole  countenance ; the 
mouth  appears  to  project ; and  there  is  great 
difficulty  in  closing  the  lips,  which,  in  many 
cases,  occasions  a grotesquely  hideous  grin ; 
and,  as  an  inevitable  consequence,  gives  rise  to 
much,  but  happily  only  temporary,  dissatis- 
faction, especially  when  vanity  takes  the  alarm 
at  what  looks  like  a compromise  of  personal 
beauty.  As  this  sentiment  pervades  more  or 
less  every  human  mind,  the  dentist  must  con- 
sequently be  prepared  to  encounter  many  a 
lovely  face  suffused  with  the  hue  of  anger, 
many  a bright  eye  flashing  indignant  light- 
nings, and  many  a silver-toned  tongue  giving 
utterance  to  mimic  thunders.  Patience  is 
his  only  remedy — patience  only  can  he  pre- 
scribe for  his  patients. 

No  sooner,  however,  are  the  muscles  of  the 
parts,  which  had  become  contracted  from 
disuse,  again  brought  into  action,  than  they 
relax;  the  disagreeable  contortion  vanishes, 
the  face  recovers  its  natural  appearance  and 
expression ; mastication,  essential  to  perfect 
digestion,  is  freely  and  efficiently  performed  ; 
the  power  of  enunciation  perfectly  restored; 
and  the  patient  is  amply  repaid  for  the  slight 
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inconvenience  to  which  he  was  at  first  sub- 
jected. 

In  concluding  this  attempt  to  elucidate  a 
subject  of  such  paramount  importance  to  every 
class  of  the  community,  I cannot  do  better 
than  submit  an  extract  from  one  of  Mr. 
Tomes’s  excellent  lectures,  delivered  at  the 
Middlesex  Hospital,  as  it  conveys  exactly  my 
own  ideas  upon  the  subject,  and  is,  at  the 
same  time,  manly,  straightforward,  and  un- 
equivocal. Every  honourable  dental  practi- 
tioner is  indebted  to  Mr.  Tomes  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  so  effectually  tom 
away  the  mantle  in  which  charlatanism  has, 
for  so  long  a time,  hidden  its  deformity,  and 
thus  enabled  persons  who  have  lost  their  teeth 
to  know  what  they  may  and  what  they  may 
not  expect  from  their  artificial  restoration  : — 

“ You  might,  at  first  thought,  suppose  that 
artificial  teeth,  when  well  made,  would  require 
no  after-adjustment  to  the  mouth ; and  in 
many  cases  they  do  not — in  others  they 
require  but  very  little  ; yet,  again,  they  may 
require  a great  deal,  and  for  the  following 
reasons  : The  base  may  press  equally  on  all 

parts  of  the  gums,  but  all  parts  may  not  bear 
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pressure  equally.  Then,  again,  some  parts  of 
the  jaw  may  be  covered  with  a greater  thick- 
ness of  gum  than  others.  Under  pressure 
the  thicker  parts  of  the  gum  will  yield,  and 
leave  the  thinner  to  sustain  the  pressure  that 
should  be  equally  distributed  over  the  whole. 
The  points  so  pressed  on  will  necessarily 
become  sore,  unless  the  piece  be  adjusted  to 
relieve  them. 

‘‘The  first  effect  on  putting  in  a set  of  arti- 
ficial teeth  is  most  unquestionably  great 
discomfort;  the  mouth  feels  filled,  the  speech 
rendered  difficult  and  indistinct,  and  mastica- 
tion impossible ; yet,  within  a fortnight,  or 
three  weeks  at  most,  and  often  within  even  a 
week,  all  these  difficulties  vanish,  and  the 
patient  tells  you  he  could  not  do  without  the 
new  teeth.  Distressing  nausea  is  amongst  the 
occasional  early  consequences  of  wearing  arti- 
ficial teeth,  but  this  also  subsides  with  a little 
patience. 

“ To  masticate  well  with  false  teeth  requires 
both  lime  and  perseverance,  the  ability  being 
acquired  sooner  or  later  in  proportion  to  the 
aptitude  of  the  individual.  But  all  may  acquire 
it  if  the  teeth  be  well  made  and  properly 
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adjusted,  so  that  pressure  on  them  does  not 
produce  pain. 

“There  are  a few  persons,  however,  whose 
jaws  are  so  formed,  that  sufficient  available 
bearing  surface  for  the  base  can  scarcely  be 
found.  There  are  others,  again,  in  whom  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  mouth  is  so  irritable, 
either  naturally  or  from  habits  of  intem- 
perance, that  the  presence  of  artificial  teeth 
cannot  be  borne,  or,  at  least,  without  great 
effort.  But  if  the  effort  be  made  and  con- 
tinued, and  the  teeth  are  good  in  construction, 
and  well  adjusted,  success,  even  in  the  most 
difficult  cases,  will  be  consequent. 

“ Artificial  teeth  must  be  regarded  by  the 
wearer  as  tools,  the  use  of  which  have  to  be 
learned  by  patient  trials.  The  first  time  you 
take  up  a joiner’s  plane  you  cannot  work  it, 
nor  would  you  expect  to  do  so  without  pre- 
vious practice  ; so  with  artificial  teeth:  you 
have  no  right  to  expect  to  masticate  effectively 
with  them  until  by  practice  you  have  learned 
their  use.  I would  recommend  that  patients, 
before  they  wear  new  teeth,  should  carefully 
examine  them  in  their  several  parts  and 
actions,  and  thus  learn  how  they  should  be 
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used,  and  what  is  to  be  expected  of  the  teeth, 
and  what  is  to  be  expected  of  themselves  in 
acquiring  the  art  of  artificial  mastication.  If 
this  expedient  be  adopted,  many  ill-conceived 
attempts,  and  consequent  failures  productive 
of  disappointment,  will  be  avoided. 

“It  is  of  great  importance  that  you  should 
know  how  to  preserve  false  teeth,  for  in  the 
absence  of  proper  attention  they  soon  become 
offensive.  The  wearer  often  seems  singularly 
unconscious  of  the  offensive  odour  arising  from 
neglected  teeth — not  so,  however,  the  by- 
stander ; he  is  almost  poisoned  by  the  offen- 
sive breath  of  his  neighbour. 

“ Artificial  teeth  cannot  be  too  well  kept  ; 
but  they  can  be  very  easily,  and  frequently  are, 
too  ill  kept ; even  if  the  base  be  gold,  and  the 
teeth  mineral,  they  should  be  well  cleaned 
each  day. 

****** 

“Artificial  teeth  should  not,  as  a habit,  be 
worn  during  the  night,  unless  their  presence  is 
necessary  to  the  comfort  of  the  patient,  or  for 
the  preservation  of  the  remaining  natural 
teeth.  In  either  case,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
patient  should  have  a set  for  the  night — a set 
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with  a much  smaller  base  than  those  used  for 
mastication ; and,  when  practicable,  a piece 
fitted  to  one  jaw  only,  and  extended  to  the 
opposite  jaw  for  the  gums  to  close  on.  All 
that  is  required  of  night-teeth  is,  that  they 
shall  keep  the  jaws  apart.  The  surface  of 
the  gums  is  naturally,  uncovered,  bathed  with 
saliva,  and  subject  to  friction  ; it  is  desirable, 
therefore,  that  it  should  be  left  free  eight 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four;  and,  if  some 
part  must  be  covered -even  during  the  night- 
time, let  that  be  as  small  as  possible. 

“ It  will  be  inquired,  at  what  time  of  life, 
and  under  what  circumstances,  recourse  should 
be  had  to  artificial  teeth '?  how  much  may 
reasonably  be  expected  of  them,  and  how  long 
they  will  last?  Artificial  teeth  should  be 
adopted  whenever  the  want  of  teeth  is  felt, 
whenever  articulation  becomes  imperfect,  or 
when  mastication  can  no  longer  be  performed 
by  molar  teeth.  I say  molar  teeth,  because 
some  persons,  when  the  grinders  are  lost, 
masticate  with  the  incisor  teeth,  in  which  case 
the  incisors  are  soon  worn  down,  or  the  upper 
ones  are  driven  outwards  and  loosened  by  the 
lower  front  teeth ; and  thus,  by  being  forced 
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into  use  for  a purpose  for  which  they  are  not 
fitted,  are  prematurely  destroyed. 

‘‘If  the  wearer  be  a person  of  average  perse- 
verance and  average  conformation  of  mouth, 
he  may  expect  to  have  articulation  perfectly 
restored,  and  mastication  of  ordinary  food 
rendered  effective,  by  using  well-designed  and 
well-made  artificial  teeth. 

Then,  as  regards  the  durability  of  artificial 
teeth.  This  will  vary  with  individuals,  the 
variation  depending  on  the  state  of  the  saliva, 
the  care  with  which  they  are  cleaned  and 
kept  and  used,  and  upon  the  material  used  in 
their  construction ; also  in  a great  degree  on 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  made,  whether 
ill  or  well.  A well-made  set  will  last  out 
two  ill- made  sets.  One  or  two  teeth  on  a 
gold  base  will  last  an  indefinite  time — ten, 
fifteen,  or  twenty  years,  or  they  may  require 
renewal  in  two  years,  depending  on  the  state 
of  the  adjoining  ^natural  teeth.” 
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‘^THE  dentists’  ACT,”  OF  JULY,  1878 — 

In  full,  An  Act  to  Amend  the  Law  relating 
to  Dental  Practitioners”  (41  and  42  Viet., 
cap.  33),  and  enforce  a professional  and 
scientific  education,  followed  bv  an  examina- 
tion  on  all  those  who  commenced  practice  as 
dentists  after  July,  1878. 


THE  EEGISTERED  DENTIST. 

(RJj.S.,  Lond.,  or  R.D.M.C.,  &c.) 

An  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  in  July, 
1878,  entitled,  The  Dentists’  Act,”  which 
required  that  everyone  who  commenced  prac- 
tice as  a dentist,  after  that  date,  should  fulfil 
a curriculum  of  medical,  surgical,  and  dental 
studies,  pass  an  examination,  and  obtain  a 
diploma  as  a Licentiate  in  Dental  Surgery  of 
one  of  the  Medical  Colleges  ; and  further,  that 
all  then  actually  in  practice  should  become 
registered  as  dentists.  The  conditions  for 
registration  being  simply  the  payment  of  the 
required  fee  and  the  filling  up  of  a declaration 
paper,  stating  that  the  applicant  had  been  in 
bond  fide  practice  as  a dentist  either  separately 
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or  in  conjunction  with  the  practice  of  medicine, 
surgery,  or  pharmacy,  before  July,  1878. 

This  Act  was  rendered  imperatively  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  protect  the  public  from  the 
numerous  empirics  who  were  inundating  the 
profession  without  any  previous  training  to  fit 
them  for  its  practice.  However,  as  English 
law  is  very  jealous  of  interference  with  exist- 
ing rights,  no  Act  of  Parliament  can  be 
retrospective,  and  in  consequence  any  person 
who  chose  to  register  as  a dentist  prior  to 
August  1st,  1879,  was  at  liberty  to  do  so. 
Hence  it  follows  that  the  title  “ Eegistered 
Dentist”  means  only  that  the  person  so 
described  was  in  some  sort  of  dental  practice 
at  the  time  the  Act  came  into  force,  and  is 
no  proof  of  qualification  or  professional  skill 
as  far  as  the  present  generation  of  dentists 
is  concerned,  unless  the  practitioner  bolds 

the  Dental  Diploma  ” of  a Medical  College, 
in  addition  to  the  Eegistration  Certificate. 

That  it  is  necessary  for  the  public  to  trouble 
itself  about  tbe  distinction  between  “Eegis- 
tered Dentists”  and  “ Qualified  Dentists”  "^the 
followdng  will  prove.  As  it  bas  been  before 

See  letter  in  the  Times,  Oct,  23,  1880,  page  71. 
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stated  that  the  law  could  not  interfere  with 
those  already  in  practice,  it  will  be  easy  to 
understand  why  there  should  be'  great  eager- 
ness to  get  into  the  profession  before  it  was 
too  late.  Hence  it  followed  that  no  sooner  did 
there  appear  a probability  of  the  Bill  passing, 
than  an  enormous  influx  took  place  into  the 
profession  of  men  who,  neither  by  previous 
training  nor  education,  possessed  the  smallest 
claim  to  the  title  of  dentist.  Jewellers,  chemists, 
blacksmiths,  &c., — all,  in  fact,  who  had  e^er 
pulled  a tooth  out,  or  essayed  to  repair  an 
artificial  one — at  once  rushed  into  practice,” 
so  as  to  get  their  names  upon  the  register 
before  it  finally  closed  ; and  to  what  extent 
let  the  following  figures  testify. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  number  of  dentists  in 
practice  amounted  to  about  1,500,  which 
gradually  rose  to  a little  over  2,000  at  the  be 
ginning  of  1878.  On  the  31st  of  July,  1879, 
the  register  finally  closed,  and  the  number  of 
those  who  declared  themselves  to  be  in 
hona  fide  practice  amounted  to  no  less  than 
5,1:89,  thus  showing  an  astounding  increase  of 
over  3,000  in  eighteen  months  as  against  500 
in  nineteen  years. 
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THE  LEGALLY-QUALIFIED  DENTIST. 

{Licentiate  in  Dental  Surgery — L.D.S.,  Eng,; 

L.D.S.,  Eclin. ; L.D.S.,  Glas. ; L.D.S.,  Irel.) 

“ Dental  Licentiates  ” of  one  of  the  four 
following  licensing  bodies,  viz.  : The  Royal 
Colleges  of  Surgeons  in  London,  Edinburgh, 
and  Dublin,  and  the  Faculty  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow,  are  those  who,  after 
the  necessary  study,  have  successfully  passed 
the  examinations  in  dentistry,  and  in  surgery 
in  relation  to  dentistry.  Only  those  who  have 
gmssed  this  ordeal^  and  obtained  the  Diploma^ 
are  allowed  the  use  of  any  of  the  above  distinc- 
tions. 

It  should  be  understood  that  nearly  every 
respectable  dentist  has  already  become  qualified, 
for  the  Act  gave  unusual  facilities  (during 
three  years  of  grace,  from  July,  1878,  to 
August,  1881)  to  those  already  in  practice  to 
present  themselves  for  examination,  and,  if  able 
to  pass  the  test,  become  legally  qualified  by 
obtaining  their  diplomas,  and  thus  possess  a 
means  of  isolating  themselves  from  the  crowd 
of  3,000  amateurs  who  sprang  into  practice 
without  previous  training  ; and  who  cannot  be 
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prevented  from  imposing  upon  a too  credulous 
public  by  the  use  of  advertisements  and  such 
titles  as  “ Registered  Surgeon  Dentist,”  or 
‘‘  Dentist  certified  by  the  Medical  Council,” 
&c.  (R.D.S.,  Lond.,  or  E-.D.M.C.) ; for  the 
above  particulars  will  show  that  those  who 
adopt  this  method  of  attracting  practice 
publish  to  the  world  the  very  worst  of  all 
credentials ; qualified  dentists  being  prohibited 
from  advertising  by  the  rules  of  the  Medical 
Colleges  to  which  they  belong. 

From  the  title  the  Dental  Diploma  confers 
upon  the  holder  (Licentiate  in  Dental  Sur- 
gery), as  well  as  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
granted  by  one  or  other  of  the  Medical 
Colleges,  it  might  be  supposed  that  only  the 
surgical  portion  of  dentistry  was  recognized, 
which  is  a great  mistake.  The  Board  of 
Examiners  is  composed  of  Surgeons  and  Den- 
tists in  equal  numbers,  each  one  of  whom  is 
selected  from  the  high  position  he  occupies  in 
his  profession.  By  the  former,  the  candidate 
is  closely  examined  as  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  head,  neck, 
See.;  also  upon  diseases  of  the  mouth  generally. 
By  the  dental  portion  of  the  Board  he  is 
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subjected  to  a searching  examination  upon 
ex)evy  subject  that  falls  within  the  province 
of  a dentist’s  duties,  special  attention  being 
given  to  the  operations  of  extraction  and  filling 
of  the  teeth  ; also  the  disorders  associated 
with  a diseased  condition  of  these  organs.  As 
regards  mechanical  dentistry,  or  that  part 
which  relates  to  the  construction  and  adapta- 
tion of  artificial  teeth,  &c.,  the  candidate  has  to 
show  ^^l^ho^tlieoretically  and  practically^  he 
is  perfectly  acquainted  with  every  known  me- 
thod and  system  of  constructing  and  adapting 
artificial  substitutes  for  the  teeth.  If  he  can 
satisfy  the  examiners  on  these  subjects,  he  is 
allowed  to  pass,  and  in  due  course  receives 
his  diploma,  which  constitutes  him  a legally- 
qualified  Dental  Surgeon  ; in  virtue  of  which 
he  is  authorized  to  adopt  the  initials  L.D.S. 
(Licentiate  in  Dental  Surgery)  after  his  name, 
together  with  those  of  the  College  he  is  now 
associated  with.  If,  therefore,  the  public 
would  avail  themselves  of  a ready  means  of 
ascertaining  who  are,  and  who  are  not,  quali- 
fied practitioners,  let  them  at  least  look  for 
such  as  possess  this  distinction  ; as  none  but 
those  who  have  passed  the  ordeal  of  examina- 
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tion,  and  received  their  diplomas,  can  legally 
assume  it. 

The  Medical  Directory  (which  is  kept  by 
nearly  every  medical  practitioner)  contains  a 
list  of  those  dentists  only,  who  being  qualified 
by  examination,  hold  diplomas  recognized  by 
English  law ; and  copies  of  the  Dentists’ 
Register  can  be  seen  at  Public  Libraries,  Law 
Courts,  &c.,  and  will  also  afford  information 
as  to  who  are  qualified  and  of  good  standing 
in  their  profession. 

The  following  is  the  curriculum  laid  down 
by  the  Medical  Council,  and  through  which 
all  future  dental  students  must  pass  before 
presenting  themselves  for  examination  : — 

1st,  Preliminary  examination  in  Arts. 

2nd.  Of  having  been  engaged  four  years  in  professional  studies. 

Of  having  attended  the  following  courses,  &c.,  in 

Anatomy,  not  less  than  one  winter  session. 

Anatomy  of  head  and  neck  not  less  than  20  lectures, 

Dissections 9 months. 

Physiology  (winter  course) 1 course  of  6 months. 

Chemistry 1 course  of  6 months. 

Surgery 1 course  of  6 months. 

Medicine  1 course  of  6 months. 

Materia  Medica  1 course. 

Practical  Chemistry 1 course. 

Attendance  at  a recognized  Hospital, 

with  clinical  instruction not  less  than  1 year. 
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Dental  Anatomy  and  Physiology...  not  less  than  24  lectures. 

Dental  Surgery ,,  ,,  20  ,, 

Metallurgy  ,,  12  ,, 

Mechanical  Dentistry „ „ 12  „ 

Practice  of  a Dental  Hospital,  or  of  the  Dental 

Department  of  a general  Hospital 2 years. 

Certificate  of  having  received  instruction  in 
Mechanical  Dentistry  during  3 years  from  a 
qualified  practitioner  3 years. 

This  course  of  instruction  is  equally  im- 
perative upon  all  candidates  for  the  diploma, 
whether  granted  by  the  Eoyal  Colleges  of 
Surgeons,  England,  Edinburgh,  Ireland,  or  the 
Faculty  of  Physicians  of  Glasgow. 


Copy  of  Letter  to  the  “Times^''  of 
October  23,  1880. 

By  Mr.  Herbert  Bean,  14,  Nicholas  Lane, 
* City,  E,C. 

DENTISTS. 

Sir, — In  last  Session  of  Parliament  I think 
there  was  a Bill  introduced  by  Sir  John 
Lubbock  providing  that  some  qualification 
should  be  possessed  by  persons  practising  as 
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dentists,  which  Bill  was,  after  some  opposi- 
tion and  discussion,  withdrawn.*  That  such 
a Bill  is  imperatively  needed  cannot  be  doubted 
by  the  casual  observer  passing  through  Lon- 
don, and  noting  the  number  of  brass  plates 
conspicuously  placed  to  catch  the  eye  at  every 
corner,  with  long  rows  of  grinning  teeth, 
inviting  you  to  walk  into  my  parlour,”  an 
invitation  which,  being  in  .great  pain  from 
toothache,  I incautiously  accepted,  and  wend- 
ing my  way,  under  the  guidance  of  several 
black  hands  painted  on  the  wall,  was  soon 
ushered  by  a small  boy  in  buttons  into  the 
outer  room  of  a person  describing  himself  as 
a ‘‘  Surgeon-Dentist,”  with  what  justification 
you  may  judge  by  what  followed. 

The  Surgeon-Dentist,”  on  my  name  being 
announced,  appeared  as  if  by  magic  from  a 
small  red  baize  door,  and  in  an  urbane  and 
very  bland  manner  (I  found  out  afterwards 
that  his  urbanity  was  a convenient  substitute 
for  skill)  invited  me  to  occupy  the  most 
comfortable  arm-chair  in  the  room.  Having 
accepted  the  invitation,  I was  very  soon 

*Mr.  Bean  was  mistaken,  as  the  Act  was,  after  great  diiRculty, 
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informed  by  the  Surgeon -Dentist  ” that  the 
cause  of  the  pain  arose  from  a large  double 
tooth  in  the  lower  jaw,  the  only  remedy  being 
extraction.  Goaded  on  by  that  great  incen- 
tive, toothache,  the  order  for  its  removal  was 
given  without  delay,  but  was  not  so  promptly 
obeyed.  However,  after  no  less  than  three 
attempts,  nature  yielded  to  sheer  physical  force, 
and  the  offending  member  was  removed,  but 
not  so  the  pain,  which  still  continued  as  acute 
as  before.  On  my  informing  the  “ Surgeon- 
Dentist  ” of  the  fact,  he  very  blandly  expressed 
his  astonishment,  and,  with  a smile,  proceeded 
to  examine  my  mouth  again,  and  to  my  as- 
tonishment informed  me  that  the  adjoining 
tooth  also  required  removal.  To  this  I con- 
sented, but  the  tooth  successfullv  resisted  all 
attempts  at  extraction  by  the  ‘‘Surgeon-Den- 
tist,” who,  after  filling  my  mouth  with  broken 

I 

pieces  of  bone  and  blood,  offered  me  a little 
brandy  to  alleviate  the  great  pain  I was  endur- 
ing, and  confessed  his  inability  to  proceed 
further  that  day — a decision  I had  previously 
arrived  at.  Hastily  paying  him  his  fee  of  10s., 
I left,  resolved  to  make  inquiries.  In  casually 
mentioning  the  name  of  the  skilful  operator  (1) 
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to  a friend,  he  quietly  informed  me  that  the 
“Surgeon-Dentist”  had  not  been  long  estab- 
lished, having  just  retired  from  unsuccessfully 
pursuing  the  “profession  of  an  ironmonger.” 
The  importance  of  so  delicate  an  operation 
being  skilfully  performed  will,  I think,  be 
admitted,  and  that  some  proper  qualification 
should  be  possessed  by  the  persons  capable  of 
doing  so  much  mischief  to  so  delicate  a 
structure  as  the  mouth.  The  injury  and 
unnecessary  pain  inflicted  by  unqualified  per- 
sons styling  themselves  Dentists  should  be  at 
once  stopped,  and  with  it  would  cease  much 
of  the  indigestion  and  consequent  suffering 
inflicted  on  a too-confiding  public. 


PBINTED  AT  THE  GU^EDIAN  OFFICE,  WARRINGTON. 
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PATENT  PRIZE  MEDAL  MINERAL  TEETH, 

Exposition  Universelle,  1867,  Paris. 

Gold  Medal. 

International  Exhibition,  1862,  London. 

Prize  Medal. 

Vienna  Exposition,  1873. 

Grand  Diploma  of  Honour. 

As  the  above  announcements  continually 
appear  in  the  catchpenny  advertisements  of 
unprincipled  dentists,  who  try  to  mislead  the 
public  by  giving  the  idea  that  they  (the  den- 
tists) have  been  awarded  Prize  Medals  ” for 
Artificial  Teeth  of  their  own  Manufacture,  or 
for  improvements  which  they  have  introduced 
into  dentistry,  a few  words  may  not  be  amiss 
on  the  subject. 
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The  Manufacture  of  Artificial  Teeth  is  a 
distinct  Art  altogether^  and  is  confined  to  a few 
great  firms  throughout  the  world,  who  prepare 
them  for  Dentists  in  an  enormous  variety  of 
beautiful  shapes  and  shades  of  colour,  so  that  it 
would  not  be  advantageous  for  any  Dentist  to 
manufacture  for  himself  an  inferior  quality  at 
greater  expense,  and  this  would  certainly  be 
the  case  owing  to  the  cost  of  the  machiner>' 
and  almost  endless  variety  of  moulds  required 
in  the  process. 

Among  manufacturers  of  ‘‘  Porcelain  Arti- 
ficial  Teeth  ” we  may  mention,  as  having 
taken  the  lead,  Messrs.  Ash,  of  London ; 
S.  S.  White,  of  Philadelphia,  U.S.  ; and 
fl.  D.  Justi,  of  Vienna.  It  is  to  them  and  not  to 
any  dentist,  who  merely  purchases  their  ready- 
made articles,  that  the  above  Prize  Medals 
have  been  awarded,  in  recognition  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  manufactures.  There  is 
really  no  difference  whatever  between  the 
teeth  used  by  one  dentist  and  those  used  by 
any  other;  it  Ts  in  the  fitting  and  adaptation 
of  judiciously-selected  teeth  and  materials  to 
suit  individual  requirements  that  the  skill  of 
the  dentist  is  called  into  play,  and  this  skill  is 
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only  attained  in  the  highest  degree  by  a faith- 
ful study  of  dental  mechanism,  and  the  ana- 
tomy and  physiology  of  the  mouth  and  asso- 
ciate parts. 

All  advertised  Patent  Systems  ” peculiar 
to  the  practice  of  any  dentist  are  delusions 
and  traps  to  catch  the  unwary,  for  though  a 
good  many  of  the  materials  we  use  are 
patented,  the  patentees  or  manufacturers 
are  only  too  willing  to  sell  the  result  of  their 
inventions  to  any  dentist  who  wishes  to  use 
them. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  added  that  the 
dental  profession  owes  none  of  its  progress  to 
advertisers  who  unblushingly  pretend  to  a 
skill  they  have  7iot*  but  to  patient  plodding- 
workers,  who,  being  animated  by  an  enthusi- 
astic love  of  their  profession,  have  made  them- 
selves duly  competent  to  serve  their  patients 
conscientiously  ard  well. 


* Read 


E.  T.  Whitfield, 
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